c The rents haven't gone up,' retorted Lolivier. * You've
been putting me off with this sort of story far too long, I
can't wait any longer.'

He threatened the tenant with eviction, and extracted
three hundred francs on account, reflecting with sombre
relish that he had again succeeded where his friend's noble
heart would infallibly have failed. Having visited all the
defaulters in the block, he went up to the attic-storey.
Taking a key from his pocket he cautiously opened one of
the doors opening on to the corridor. The room he then
entered was furnished with a mattress and two iron chairs,
a bird cage was standing on the ledge of the dormer win-
dow. The stuffy little room was pervaded by a rather stale
and sickly odour, which however he inhaled without dislike.
Sitting down on one of the chairs, he remained for a moment
motionless, until the white mouse, concealed between the
mattress and the wall, finally decided to emerge. From the
pocket of his overcoat he then produced a ham sandwich
which he had cut for himself at home before leaving for the
office, and began to eat his lunch. The white mouse came
right up to his feet, to pick up the crumbs he dropped for
her. Now and again she grew bolder, climbed on to the toe
of his shoe, and would have perhaps clambered on to his knees
and higher still if he had allowed her, but the idea of her
pattering over his clothes filled him with revulsion. When his
meal was finished, Lolivier sat watching the gambols of
his little pet while he considered the improvements which
would be necessary to enable him to take up his abode in
this same attic, and there live a celibate existence. He had,
in fact, not quite made up his mind, and was afraid of
letting himself be duped by specious arguments. This attic
solitude in this little animal's company, seemed to him a
wise man's choice, and, as such, inspired him with a certain
mistrust. He was not sure that tranquillity could replace the
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